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PRINCE OF BRITTANY, || 
A new Historical Nevel. 


The Prince will not permit his 
angel wife to finish: e hastens to 
her: he bedews her with his 
tears-—* Throw yourself,’ said she 


tn a whisper ‘atyour brothers feet.’ | 
—The Prince, in silent aciion, ex- | 


—‘ What more can you require ? | 
Your brother my lord, ig at your | 
fect. Can you be inexorable? 

The Dake is vey sensibiy af- | 
fected : he cannot conceal his e- | 


Brittany, embrace his knees —- 
‘Can you yet hesitate to pardon 


} 
} 


i 
} 
; 


him !’ exclaims the Count: ‘We || tany gave way to the most lively 


do not blush to humble ourselves: | 
youruncle,the Constable of France, H 
i 


implores the pardom ofyour brother 


y on his knees.’ | immediate release of the Prince 


The Duke, at last, opens his || his brother. 
armstothe prisoner. » He promis. || 
esto forget all that has past.’ Na- 





the unhappy result of so many o- 


The chamberlain.delighted with 
the success of this conversation, 
had hastened immediately,to ihe 
| admiral, whodeiayed not a mo- 
ment to repair to the Duke at 
Vannes, and, in the kiny’s name, 
to desire the enlargement of the 
Prince. This interposition was 
too respectable to be oppesed.— 
Alicia in her retreat, or rather in 
her prison, received this inrelli- 

presses his reluctance. Alliciaut- || gence, with transports of joy. Nor 
ters only these words ; ‘Do you |, did the unfortunate Prince ex>eri- 
. love me !’ and the Prince instantly || ence a revolution less satisfactory. 
prosirates himself beforethe Duke: | He had been informed (but by 





what means is unknown) that the 
heart of the Duke had relented, 
and that his imprisonment was 
soon to terminate. Who can sprak 
: his sensations——the exquisite joys 
motion. Ona sudden, Jlicia,the | of anticipation? ‘The constable, 

Count of Richmond, and Peter of | moreover, and the other fiends of 
the Prince, the vir:uous few that 
"were still !eft in the court of Brit- 


demonstrations of joy. Ina word 
the courier had already departed 
from the Duke. with orders for the 


| By what fatality have malignity 
P ture triumphs over that aversion, and hatred resources, of which 
| benevolence can form no concep- 
dious machinations. ' tion! the enemies of the Prince of 
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B-ittany were confounded: their 
prey was en the point ef escaping 
from them; and they were even 
to be witnesses of his triumph.— 
This last idea augmented their 
rage: itsugvesied an expedient 
which one may call the master 
piece of infernal machinations.— 
They discovered the execrable ta- 
lent of an old wretch, named Peter 
de la Rose, who cou!d counterfeit 
any hand whatever. He had resid- 
eda long time in England, and 
studied with singular success the 
style of the dispatches of ihe Court 
of London. To this detestable te- 


ine the conspira'ors had recourse; 
and him they bribed to fabricate, 


in the name of Henry, a letter ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Brittany, 
demanding the instantenlargement 
of t»e Prince, and threatning, in 
case of refusal, to pour a consider- 
able army into his Dominions.— 
The Dake. hizhly exasperated at 
th:. ietter, of the authenticity of 
wich he had not a doubt, instant- 
ly revoked the order he had giver 
to release the Prince ; and listen- 
ing only to the diciates of his rage 
he vowed from that moment his 
destruction, which, he said, he had 
bu: too long deferred. 
the Admiral of Irance was dis- 
missed, without that success in his 
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to auement a thirst of vengeance 
that was new become insatiable. 


The unfortunate Prince was an- 
ticipating the happy moment of 
deliverence: he hears a noise: his 
heart dilates with the sweet sug- 
gestions of hope.—New attendants 
more inhuman than the former, 
enter with Oliver du Meel at their 
head, inorder to drag him from 
his chamber, and plunge him into 
adungeon. Lheunfortunate Prince 
demands the reason ofa revolution 
so contrary to what he had expect- 
ed. Can it be imagined ?—But 
history attests the fact--a violent 
blow was the only answer that the 
Prince of Brittany received. Then 
ali his fortitude forsook him: he 
burst into a torrent of tears: 
‘Great God ! could I ever expect 
to be treated with such indignity? 
Has my brother given such orders? 
Could he not be satisfied with the 
excessive sufferings I have endur- 
ed? must he add infamy to them? 
But these monsters, so far from 
being disarmed by expostulation 
and complaint, repeated their ill 
treatment. hey removed from 
him that kind attendant who had 


In a word |! enabled him to write to his wife & 


to the king of France ; and he was 
utterly deprived of the sweet satis- 


nevotiation of which he had not |; faction of hearing from Alicia, 


once made aquesiion. 


Ihe cabal | 


who was now gre strictly guarded 


mo: cover. by their secret intrizues |) than ever. 


had contrived to irritate the En 
gl'sh, who actually declared war a- 


gainst the Duke, and demanded 





' 


the enlargement of his brother; a | 
circuimsiance which could not fail ||sentiment natural, as it were, to 





The most abandoned men are 
incapable of resistin the impres- 
sions of pity ; so much is that 
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the humin heart. Ab! wreiched 
mortals, why do you not of ener 
lend an ear to that affecting voice, 
which solicits you in favour of the 
unfortunate ? Would you augment 
the number of your pileisures ? 
Burbarity is an inipression that is 
foreivn to you: it fa.igues the soul 
and is ever productive of disgust 
and remorse. Du Meel, that in- 
flexible monsier, is overcome by 
the entreaties and tears of his 
prisoner. JZ7e furnishes him with 
the means of writing to the Duke, 
to whom the prince addresses the 
following leiter: 


‘My Lord, 

*{ dare not call you my brother: 
my enemies, perhaps, would im- 
pute a newcrime to me, were I 
again to claim the rights of blood. 
I will no longer p!ead then a name 
that is yet so dear tome. [ will 
only present te you the lowest of 
your subjects, the most humble 
and unfortunate of men, who em- 
braces your Knees, who batihes 
them with his tears, and who seeks 
only to excite your pity. I might 
urge my innocence, witich has 
been proved by so many witnesses: 
I might appeal to your justice ; 
but I will only implore your ciem- 
ency. I will even consent to ap- 
pear guilty in your sigh, if that 
confession be conductive to your 
generosity. Alas! I have no long- 
er any pride ! Subdued by the iron 
rod of adversity, I throw myself en- 
tirely on your compassion. Plung- 
ed into a deep dungeon, watering 
my bitter bread with tears, whose 





a Tat 


source will ‘be soos dried up.with- 
out consolation, without hope, torn 
from a wife whom I love more 
than ever, and who- shares my 
diea‘ful iot—O Heavens! what 
an idea! Alicia Alicia too is per- 
secuted! Such is tie situation ofa 
Prince.who has committed but one 
fault, a fault dictated by Love— 


but what was I saying ? my inten- 
tion I repeat it, is to humbie my- 


self before you as the yreatest 
criminal, Yourclemency in for- 
giving willthen be more conspicu- 
ous ; and I submii,without rese: ve, 
to all the hortors of my fate. My 
connexions with Heury and the 
English have displeased you: those 
connections I renounce: I re- 
nounce every thing: L devote my- 
self henceforth tothe most impli- 
cit obedience to your will. None 
but you and Alicia shall occupy 
my heart. Do you refuse to see 
me ? Would you banish me from 


_your court, fiom Brittany? Let me 
be excitied then to the remotest 
' corner of the world. to the most 


dreadfui desert ; let me live there 
with my wife; I wili s:ill bless 


/ your goodness; and never, never 
‘shall the least murmur escape 


me.—Ah! my brotier, (1 cannot 
resist, I cannot resist this tender 
appellatios) if our father were to 
rise from the tomb, and behold me 
in thig deplorable situation, could 


he believe—But I forbear fro:n the 


slightest appearance of eproach. 


Call to mind oniy, I conjure you, 
_ what an English Prince said to the 


inexorable William. You have 
often spoken to me with pleasur 
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of that affecting circumstance, 


which did so much honor, you said , 
tohuman nature.*—Alas if you | 


are sensible to the pleasure of be- 
ing beloved, who will love you bet’ 
ter than a brother ? and you would 
sacrafice that wretched brother, 
who invekes you as he would in- 
voke God himself; and to .whom 
in spite of all his sufferings, you 
are still so dear. Oh! forgive, 
forgive me! These exp essions 
should have irresistable power o- 
ver the human heart. And can 
yours be so rigorous as to forget 
their influence? the barbarians, 
roy brother, would have you actu- 
ated by their own unworthy souls. 
Recollect. Oh recollect, that there 
was a time, when you would deign 
to fold me to your bosom. How 
often would you say, * My brother 
I will never cease to love you.’ 
and are these the fruits of such 
tender professions? But I do no¢ 
mean to utter one complaint that 


may wound you. If the confcs- 
sion be necessary to disarm you, 1 


have merited these sufferinuys.— 
your pity only I implare. Let 


— 





— 


these chains then,.these too heavy 
chains, be broken; or, at least 
let a speedy death deliver me from 
such insufferable woes. 

The Prince of Brittany.’ 


How omnipotent is Love ! Had 
he beon affected by his own suil- 
ferings only, the Prince certainty 
would never have descended to 
such humiliating expressions : but 
the fate of his beloved Alicia was 
to be decided ; and the heart that 
truly loves, is sensible to a kind of 
pride, in this voluntarily humbling 
itself for the dear object of its af- 
fection. What sacrifices are there 
which cost more than that of life ! 
Humiliationis the sad consumation 
of misfortune ; and when Pride is 


‘the victim,we have not another left 


to offer. 


The unhappy prisoner counts 
the days, the hours, the moments: 
he receivesnoanswer. Inihean- 
guish of despair, he writes ano- 
ther letter, if possible more hu- 
miliating and. affecting still. He 














* Prince Henry.afterwards Hen- 
ry I, King of England, being dis- 


gusted with the little care that was | 


taken of his interests, in an accom- 
modation between himself and his 
brothers William Rufus, ‘then on 
the English throne, and Robert 
Duke of Normandy, retired to St. 
Michael’s mount, a strong fortress 
on the coast of that province, and 
infested the neighbourhood with 
his incursions. Robert and Wil- 





“implores the speedy sentence of 





{| rae 

| . _ >. . . e 

| ham with their joint forces besieg- 
| ed-him in this place,and had near- 


ly reduced him by the scarcity of 
water, when the elder, hearing of 
his distress, granted him permis- 
sion to supply himself, & also sent 
him some pipes of wine for his 
own table. Being reproved by 
William for this __ iil-timed 
yenerosity, he replied, § What, 
shall I suffer my brother to die of 
thirst? Where shall we find ano- 
(her when he is gone ?” 
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death as arelief from insupporta- 
ble misery: he implores his in- 
exorable brother not to extend the 


pursuit of vengeance beyond the | 


grave; but to spare, at least, his 


memory; andto protect in her | 


widowhood the wrefched and for- 


lorn Alicia.-—But instead of these | 


letters, which, one would imagine 


must have melted the most obdu- | 


rate bosom, the Duke had receiy- 
ed others full of reproaches and 
menaces. These were counter- 
feited by the execrable Peter de 
Ja Rose. Francis, exosperated by | 
these letters, no lonyer affected 


moderation. It had been reported | 


torily refused to put the sea: to 


this act of imposture and iniquity. 
He lost his piace, and gained im 
mortal honor. 7he order at length 
| received its legal form from a 
| more complaisant hand, and Oli- 
| ver du Meel was charged to put 
| it in execuuion. 

| 


To be Continued. 
( 
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to him that the Prince, in a fit of i 
desparation had deciared that he i Comedy is properly an imita- 
would put an end to his life. ‘He | tion of living manners. It differs 
may dispose of it as. he pleases,’ || from 1 ragedy in its principies, in 
coldly answeied the barbarian. |, its means, and inits end. Sensi- 
Tie slightest expressions of a | ‘bility i is the principle of tragedy ; 
Sovereign are gathered with avid- \ the pathetic is the means ; and the 
ity ; nor are courtiers wanting to | horror of great crimes, 0° the love 
give them with ease an interpre- /) ' sublime virtues, is its object or end. 
tation favourabie to their Master’s | The maliciousness natural to man, 





views. The words which the | is the principle of comedy. We 


Duke had dropped, did not escape | | behold the defects of cur neigh- 
the enemies of the Prince, whoin- || bours with a pleasure min,yied 
stantly concerted the de/estable I with contempt, when they are not 
project of getting rid of their pris- ' so afflicting as to excite our com- 
oner. ‘They prepared an order in | passion, nor so diszusting as to fill 
the name of Francis, forthe execu- | us with hatred, nor so dangerous 
tion of the Princes TZbhis order | as to inspire us with fear. When 
was carried tothe Keeper of the | defects of thisdescription are paint- 
great Seal for the necessary sanc: | ed with skill they.make us laugh. 

tion. Eonde Baldwin, which was.- ‘ ‘Ifthe features of this malignant 
the name of this excellent man,| joy are striking and unexpected, 
(and such names, for the honor cf) they give us the charm of surprize. 
humanity, and the consolation of | From this disposition to partake of 
virtue, ought to be transmitted to) ‘ridicule, Comedy draws its force 
posterity )Eon de Baldwin peremp-' "and its means- It would no doubt 
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be beticr that we cou'd exchanve, 
this p-opensity for a philosophical 
pry s but it is easier and more 
ce tain loemploy the malice natu- 
ral to mankind in tie correction of 
the vies; as we eniploy the 
points of one diamond to polish 
another. This improvement 1s 
the object or the end of Comedy. 


Ii is acommon errorto distin- 
guish "Tragedy from Comeeay by 


the rank of lis personuyes; lor the 


King of Thebes. and even Jupiter | 


himseif, are comic peisouayes in 
Amphy rion. ft is aiso erroneous 


to distiny uish the former fom the 


Jatter, by the heights of the pas- , 


sions wiich it represents ; for the 
despair of the miser for the loss of 
his purse, is as great as the des- 
pair of the most eccomp!ished lov- 
er for the supposed o: real deser- 
tion of his mistiess. Misfortures 
perils, dangers, and brilliant senti- 
ments. characterise Tragedy ; but 
common interesis and common 
Characteis aie peculiar to Come- 
dy. The former paints men as 


they are sometimes ; the latter, 


describes them as they are. com- 


monly. Tragecy 1s a trepresenta- 


tion of history : Comedy isa por- | 
trait, not indeed ct one individual, | 


but of several, or of a society. It) 


ought not, however, to be forgot, 
that vice is not appropriated to. 


Comedy, but in so far asit excites | 


ridicule or contempt. 


Some authors have asked, Is 
Comedy apoem?_ This is a des. 


Ne 





' 
| 
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a poem In the opinion of those who 
confine this term towhatis heroic 
ov marvellous ; bulitis a poein to 
those whe make poetry to consist 
in invention and picture. To some 
it appears, that a Comedy which is 
in verse isa poem, and that a Com- 
edy in prose is not so; and they 
argue, thal measure is as essential 
to poetry asto music But this is 
the mere squeamishness of criu- 
cism. 


The approximation of the fic- 
tion to real life. is the venerale :ule 
of dramatic composition. Bui this 
approximation must be greater 
in Comedy than in Tragedy ; for 
the acuon of Comedy is more fa- 
millar ; there is of consequence, a 
more rigid attention to iife expec- 
ted frou the comic than the tragic 
poet. Hence. it Is, that in Comedy 
the theatrical tliusion must : esult 
from the unity of the picce, the 
exactness of characier, the ease 
anc simplicity of the plot, the fa- 
miuidar propriety of the dialogue, 
the jusiness of the sentiments, 
and the are which conceals art in 


the production of the situations. 


If we consider the muititude 
of strokes wiich aie necessa- 
ry to characterize a comic per- 
senage, we shail be apt to con- 
clude, that a Comedy is an ex- 
agperated Imitation of life. In 
fact» it is difficult to conceive, that 
one man in one cay shouid give so 
many ex.mpies of avarice as the 
Miserin Moliere. But this exag- 
geration, while itis produeca by 
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covered by art; andit is this ari | 


which isthe most difficult pro- 
vince of the comic drama. 


In acountry where every map 
is 1) some measure a part of the 
legislature, and takes a pride in 
being independent, there must ex 
ist avreat many original c!arac- 
ters, and there must rise up per- 
petual materials for Comedy. — 
Affectations of singularitv give a 
zest to pleasautry. Such is the 
high and fruitful sources of the 
comic drama of England. It is 
simple, natural, and philosophical ; 
but it is sometimes careless, and 
sometimes obscene. 


In France, acountry where the 
forms of the government give a 
stability to polished and soft man- 
ners, there are fewer distinctions 
of character. One manisa repre- 
sentative of the nation. Here, 
therefore, Comedy is less rich and 
various. But it Is more polite, 
more elevated, and more refined 

With regard to utility end mo- 
rals, it is to be thought that Com- 
edy is more advantageous than 
Tragedy. The scenes it describes 
are more in the ordinary course ef 
human fe. Zhe examples it holds 
out are therefore more strikine 
interesting, and instructive. Its 
ridicule exciies shame ; and the 
pride of men is piqued to avoid 
contempt. Indeed virtue may rank 
pride among the chief of its sup- 
ports. 





which ought never to appece in 

omedy + but which often dis- 
rvace many celebrated dramas.— 
ne firstisapiay of words, This 
feeble source of wit ought to be 
j‘eft tothose miserable wri e:s who 





have noabiilty, no learning, and 
‘no taste. The second is obsceni- 
ity. There are men so involved in 
| vice, and so accus‘omed to impu- 
rites, that they ace delighted with 
strokes of this kind. But the dan. 
ger to manners, and the delicacy 
(that is due to women, ought to 
'prosciibe ll sallies of this kind.— 
[tis wrong, however, to suppose 
that there can be no wit jin ob- 
'scenity. ‘here may be a great 
deal. The thidis a propensity 
‘to parody. This defect is com- 
‘men among writers who have no 
invention. .4 Burlesque imitation 
or parody of a great author may 
indeed dispose an audience to 
laugh: but while it is meant to 
'vilify any noble passages, it is at 
the same time so easy, that the ef- 
‘fort can merit no praise. 4risto- 
iphanes was the first author who 
indulged in this practice ; but his 
merit cannot give a sanction lo Its 
and perhaps it ought never to be 





followed but to humble some wri- 
ter of eminence, who is disposed 
ito be impudent or vain. 


Some pious. divines have ex. 
claimed against Comedies, as de- 








structive to relizion and morality : 
‘but these grave and insipid per- 
sonages did not perceive, that it is 





There are three circumstances |! mankind, by exhibiting their de- 


the object of Comedy to reform 
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fecis aia ridicalié the vices. It in professing love, but i in endeay- 
accordingly has produced a great | 


Perhaps, 
ithas been more success- 
fui in ‘his way that even the pul- 


deal of good in society. 
indeed, 


pit; and this very circumstance 
may very possibly be the secret 
reason. why the clergy have been 
so assiduous to defame the theaire. 
But the theatre will last as long as 
the church; and, as Comedians 
are now growing ino respect, 
they may take a fancy to instruct 
more by their lives and conversa- 
tion, than the bench of Bishops. — 
They act their paris, atleast, with 
Infinite:y greater care and enter- 
talament. 
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CHARITY. 


The love of God, to be pure and | 


holy, must be identified with thelove 
ef our neighbour. 
divine love, impelling us to do 
good io all men as we have oppor- 
tuniiy. His bosom, therefore, pos- 
sesses the genuine principle of di- 


vine love, the elementary flame of '' 


immorial happiness, whose actions 
and affections are consonate to the 
two greatcommandments. Thus 
the Christian system blends reli- 
gion and mortality in an indissolu- 
ble union. 

the neglect 


The neglect of one is 
of both. To disjoin 
devotion and morals Is to renounce 
theGaspel. The purest adoration 
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It other words | 


which we can pey to God, is not” 


oring vo be like our father in hea- 
ven, who is kind to the evil and un- 
thankful. Where divine love is 
made the mouton te social, the 
narrow ana selfish vanish in the 
expanded stream of benevolent 
sensations. Christian love glow- 
ing warm and venuine in the 
heart, consumes the force of the 
seifish principle ; as the rod of A- 
aron swallowed up the rods of the 
mayicians. 


Short intervals of absence from 
the peopled world, are indeed, aus- 


| picious to virtue ; but continued, 


and pabitual solitude chills the bo- 


| som against the warm impulses of 


benevolence, and freczes the best 


_bicod, that the sympathetic affec. 


tions would circulate thiough the 
heart. In Pavadise it was not 
vood for man to be alone; and 
certainly,in that state of complicat- 
ed jwy and sorrow to which we are 
born, and in waich we have to live, 
it cannot be good for us tobe a- 
lone. J be fading spits require 


the refreshing latercouise of soci- 


ety. 


The messenger of immortality 
bas denounced the selfish in this 
wiul semence—*Go ye cursed 
inio everlasting ; 
feeling 


39 


while they, who 
the divine glow of love un- 
feizned, labor, like ministering an- 
rels, to soothe the diversified mis- 
ertes of buman life. shali be called 
‘blessed of my Father ,’ and when 
all the grandeur of the world 
crumbles into dust, shall shine like 
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the stars forever. Thus it appears }; voureyes, because | am so strange 
| 


that the test of vital religion, is not | 
high professions nor merely the | 
effervessing sensations of devotion- | 
al zeal bu. the exercise of those 
benevolent sympathies, which en- 
dear men to God while they en- 
dear them to eachother. Let us 
constantly try ourselves by this 
test, and we shall not be deceived. 


- 


OS ee nee 





But if we make religion to con- 
sist in those !umuituous emotions 
which donot lead us to be hum- 
ble, compassionate or kind, or in a 
bare assent to those doctrines 
which have noinfluence on human 
cenduct, we are only opening a 
door by which fanaticism and hy- 
pocricy may enter into this sanc- 
tuary, and usurp the name of that 





Spirit which abounds in the fruits | 


of righteousness. 





— 





From the reemason’s Magazine. 
GENUINE LOVE-LETTER. 


Peter Plainman to Priscilla Pru- 
dish. 


Mapam, 


I am alittle afraid you and I 
shall never come together. There 
is that expectation of flattery about 
youthat] cannot bear. Yet, as I 
love you well enough to be honest 
—a bold word that—I will once for 


SS OOo 


} 














all speak my mind ; aad I desire 
yourattention. I believe I do noi 
admire you or value you fur any 
one of those charms which you 
admire and value yourself. | 
do not, for instance, pay any adora- 

ion to the present brightness of 
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a fellow as toconsider them phi- 
losophically. They are very bril- 
liant, to be sure; but what are 
they ? What are they. madan, ad 
origine ? Fops, foo's, and poets 
would in their asual airy manner, 
teli you, that they were made of 
celesiial fire ; that they were two 
animated balls of beauty ; two 
love-darting mirrors, formed by 
the graces, and a pack of sueh 
stuff: but I scorn ‘o figure away 
at the expence of fair truth. I 
write in honest prose, madam ; 
and therefore in honest prose I 
tell you, that those same bails of 
etherial beauty, those same _ love- 
dar‘ing mirors, are at best twe 
pieces of ordinary clay varnish- 
ed. The varnish I allow is good, 
and well put on; thanks to the 
sound heaith of your father and 
mother: but what of all this? I 
am not such a short-sighted amo- 
rous puppy, but I can look for- 
ward, a iittle beyond the length of 
my nose, to tie time when the 
gloss will all be worn away ; when 
the japan of nature will be utterly 
gone ; and the devil a spark of 
fire will you have about you. If 
you live long enough, you wiil be 
purblind + and then what becemes 
of your love-darters ? don’t be 
quite so vain, my young beauty. 
Another mighty matter upon 
which you have, it seems, to pique 
yourselfis your face: I mean such 
things as we cail cheeks, lips, and 
complexion. I wish it to be known 
to you, that [ have but a very pcor 
opinion of these divine graces, as 
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you call them. 
remember you showed me, in a 
great air of triumph, a 
py of your acquaintance, 
swore (in very sorry verses) that 
your cheek threw imo utter des. 
pai all the lillics’and roses in the 
your skin, too, was, if | 
the 


Creal lon 3 


recollect, polished mathble ; 


veins were coinpared to the azure | 


ofthe wud heaven; and the co- 


Jor was whiter than alabasier.-— 
Tis a lie, Priscilla, "tis a sad lie ; 
youare indcbied to poetical fic- 
tiom for all this trasbs the rogues 
tt 


who deal in it have, as they teil 
us, a license from Apollo to play 
h tricks with idle girls and 


For my 


suc 
boys who believe tuem. 
part y never could be taken in b 
ths tae of rhyme, nor the cadence 
ofa couple, nor the transposit’on 
of cen saucy syllables. since [ was 


born. I always looked upon therm 


as mere ear-traps. What a collec: | 


tion of falsities is here, indeed ! 


I never saw a pair ofchecksin my 
life that were fairer than a filly nor 


a pair of lips that were redde: then } 


a rose. 4s to alabaster, I will take 
upon me to say, there hever was a 
woman's skin half so white in the 
whole world; and I should be very 
glad to see a complexion so well 
polished as a piece of Egyptian 


marble. No, no: these flights 


won’t pass upon men of cool prose. | 
They won’t do with men of cool re- | 


fiection, who consider things not 
as they ought to be, but as they 
are, and as they will become a 


paper | 
scrawled upon by some florid pup- || 
who } 
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as Se ay 


Some time ago, I | hear, or read of sucii ile and vain 


fl.ttery, 1 exclaim, with the mod- 
esicontempt for which my charac. 
ter ts noted, 


The De’el take these wits, they’re 
jack ses ! 
Tumble down their vile books from 
m) she'ves ; 
The goddesses makes of our lasses, 
And simpletons make of themselves. 


Fidelity, my dear Priscilla, pro- 
duces the endearing tie of mutual 
sove Increasing every day, and end- 
ine but with hte + for wane ef this 
many a girlis foolishly betrayed : 
seauced by flattering lies, which 
cuncel every ve and noble virige in 

he begun 
with lies ends usually with sorrow. 


treast; for what is 


Plain sincerity, whooing unadorn- 
ed simplicity, will produce beter 
fal. thon all the contagious levi. 
ries contrived by the dreamers upon 
tue two-topt hillthey call Parnas- 


SUS CaN UO. 


Sincerity is now so little known, 
und so .are'y practised, that the 
nime aione is scarely remembered, 
Courtship is now only carriedon as 
a trial of cexterity ; bypocrisy sup- 
ports the fraud, ull avarice or in- 


4s 


eccasion to wiih- 
d:aw the mask ; then, Priscilla, 
protestations and artificial graces 
vanish into air; and the phan- 
tom, called fiiendship, gives way 
to the most sordid vices. Love, 


or whatever it is called, flies out 


of the window: and the deluded 
victims to their imaginations, soon 


} . 
litle time hence ; so that when I ‘discoyerthey dreamed only incourt- 
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ship, but in wedlock awaked to || of ours.. The virtuous shun ber 
ry 


real mise:y contrived by them- , 
selves. 


} 


Priscilla, though you have not 
been used to receive episues like 
this, yet I would have you lay itto 
heart, and remember, that all that 





is contrary totruth, leads to wofui 
disappointment : as many od 
maids daily experience. The gen- 
erous principle of plain truth, which 
takes root in every breast, be it thy 
care, O Priscilla, to preserve. 


So wishes thy true friend in sin- 
cerity, 
PETER PLAINMAN. 








VIRTUE. 
<< Tis said of widow, maid, and wife, 


s* That honor is a wornan’s life” 


There is nothing, perhaps, in 
which the boasted superiority of 
man over the female part of thc 


creation is marked with a blacker: | 


line than the impunity it affo ds 
him in tne commission of ciimes 
which stain the character of a wo- 
man with everlasting infamy Onc 
false step, one deviatton from the 
path of virtue, ruins her forever. 
No sooner does her fault become 
known than she is the but of scan- 
dal, anda mark for the pointed 
finger of infamy. Her 
friends slight and negiect her, her 
invidious enemies triumph in her 
ruin; The neighbou: ing tea-tabies 
resound her disgrace. She is the 
scorn of her ov ~ cov 2nd the snort 


forme! 
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company as a dangerous infection; 
the eyes of modesty are averted 
ut her approach ; and the cheeks 
ofinnocency redden with a blush. 
Men of honor treat her with ne- 
zlect, and libertines with saucy 
freedom. Nor is this all: she 
has many pangs tosuffer from those 
who are her superiors only in arti- 
fice and cunning, and, who, while 
ihey bless heaven they aie not so 
guilty, owe all their innecence to 
that craft which has preserved 
them frony detection. 


Driven from society, an outcast 
and forioin, what can she do, for- 
saken by him who would have 
been ber preserver? Ny ected 
and despised, she becomes a pros- 
titute fo: bread. Beware, Ob! ye 
fair ones, beware of vice! The 
path of virtue 1s that of happiness; 
and rectitude of conduct will re- 
ward iiself; and let a :emembrance 
of the sad consequences ever 
ruard you against the arts of the 
seducer. Whatever arguments 
may be used by the specious de- 
ceiver, remember, he who would 
lead you from the paths of virtue 
isyour assured enemy; and, that 
whatever may be his pretence, his 
object is your ruin. 








in eye to business —A gentie- 
man travéliing post last week to 
town, being informed by the host- 
ler that there were two roads, ask- 
ed the lanclord which was the 
shortest way.-—' ./post: chaise and 


four, your honor.’ 
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VARIETY. 


RIGINAL AND SZLECTED 


for the Lady’s Miscellany. 


WAR! Unevatliriep WAR!! 


‘Oh Dear! Oh Dear! What 


shall ldo? Where sail I fly ?-- 


Handme thesmelting botile? reach | 
assafoctita!l - A Bridge of 


me tne 


Lritish Jrigates’ ac¥OssS our har- | 
bours, and the indians with their |! 


tomahawks and scalping knives in 
the woods! What shall we do? 
Can notning be done tosave us ? 
Every man woman and child of us 
wili be sent captive to England, as 
the Jews were sent.capitive to Ba- 
bylon. Can't wecallatown meet- 
jnuy and send Col. Pickering, Mr. 
Oris, or Mr Lowell to England,by 
the 


’ T 
the 


way cf Canada, to supplicate 


YE 


“wr and parliament to siay 


their venzeance, and for sake of 


them to spare the rest .’ 
While the oLp LADY was tak- 
ing on at this pheuus rate, In came 


a neigibour and told her a pt. ce 


uf news, that at once compesed | 


her, viz thatthere was to be called 


directly a convention of the people |; 


to meet at Worcester; and 
there would be settled a fian for 
calling another convention of the 


fiiends of Britain to meet at “art- 


yord in Conneciicut: and at that 
grand Mo England convention there 


Ss fe 





that || 


— 


| would be present, (it was expect- 
| ed) three B itish general officers, 
| and seven Indian Chiefs: where 
| the interest of their friends and 
_ allies would be carelully attended 
to, and protections given them. 
This good news with seven hun- 
dred drofis of Laudanum. so com- 








posed the oLp Lapy, that she 
ceased crying and sunk down into 


a sweet sleep! Bost. Pat. 





a + Qe. 


| 

When David Garrick, the cele- 
| brated Envlish comedian, first 
| Came upon the stage, and, one ve* 
I ry sultry evening in the month of 
May, performed the character of 
Lear, he, in ihe four first acts, re- 
ceived the customary tokens of 
applause : and at the conclusion of 
the fifth,when he wept over 'hebo- 
dy of Cordeliaevery eyecaught the 





| soft infection, the big round tear 
| ran down every cheek : at this in- 
| teresting mement, to the astonish- 
ment ofall present, his face assum- 
ed a new character, and his whole 
frame appeared avitated-by a new 
passion—it was not tragic, for he 
was evidently endeavouring to sup- 
press a laugh: in a few seconds 
the attendant nobles appeared to 
be aflected in the same manner : 
and the beaulieous Cordelia, who 
w.s reclined upoa acrimson couch, 
opening her eyes to see what oc- 
| casioned the interruption, leaped 
| from the sofa: and with the ma- 
H jesty of Eneland, the gailant 4lba- 
| ny, and tough old Kent. ran laugh- 
ing off the stage. The audience 
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could not account for so strange a 
termination of a tragedy, in any 
other way than by supposing the 
dramatis persone were seized with 
a sudden frenzy : by their risibili- | 
tyhada different source. A fat 
Whitechapel butcher, seated on 
the centre of the first bench of the 
pit. was accompanied by his mas- 


{| 


| 


tiff, who, being accustumed t» sil | 


on the same seat with inis master at 


home, naturally thought he might | 


enjoy the sume privilege here : 


butcher sat very back, and the | 
the butcher sat very bac e | Sys James Cahill. Je sey, ca penter, 


quadruped, finding a fair opening, 


got upon the bench, and fixing his | 


fore paws on the rai! of the orches- | 
tra, peeped at the performers with 
as upright a head, 
an air, as the most sagacious critic 
of hisday. Ourcorpulent slangh- 


and as grave 


terman was made of melting stuff, | 
and. not being accustomed to a 
play-house heat, found himself 
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e Be it our task, 
To note the passing tidings of the times. 
——Sa> 9999000 199 FI a — 

Died in the N. Y: Hospital, from 
lst April to 30h June, 1812. 
Jacob Beard, Lancaster, seaman, 

‘phthisis , Elijxh Bronson, New-Jerseys 

do pueumonia; J-mes Burton, Lng. 

land C achman,de: Edward A. Rurn- 
ham. Marblehead seaman, con usion ; 

Pete Cavanaugh, Ireland cie k, d-op- 


e 


morbus co ; 


_ Connecticut, 







Wealthy. Clark, 
ied, pueumonia ; 
John Cooper, West Chester, labourer, 


, dos Demingo Cavasgla, Spain, seaman» 


i 


\j 


1 


much oppressed by the weight ofa : 


lage and well-powdered Sunday pe- 
ruke, which, for the gratification of 
cooling and wiping his head, he 
pulled off, and placed on the head 
of his mastiff. The dog, being in 
so conspicuous, 
situation, caught the eye of Gar- 
rick and of the other performers. 


so obstructive a 


A mastiffina churchwarden’s wig | 


(for the butcher was a parish offi- 


provoked laughter in Lear himself, 
atthe moment he was most distress- 
ed: no wonder then that it had 


such an effect on his represen:a- | 


tive. 


] 


cer) was too much: it would have || 


do typhus : 
| seaman, 


| Kilder, Norway, de. 


do ; Gilber: Cosine, Long tsland, musi- 
cian, consumption . Samuel Douglass, 
Africa,scrofula ; Ls dia Dickson Rhode 
Island, married, iw phus ? John Decker, 
|N. York, a boy, dropsy ; Nancy Dure 
yee, do. unmarried, consumption ; John 
Evans, North Carolina, seaman, cvnan. 
che tonsillaris ; William Eldridge, Con. 
apoplexy ; David 
Kingsbury, boatman, typhus ¢ 
James Fielding, Connecticut, seaman, 
debility ; Edmund Grav, Newburyport, 
Hanse, Maryland, 
hydrothorex ; Peter Howell, 
I Vir ‘ginia, do. catarrhs Brett Johnson, 
New York, labourer, typhus ; Anthony 
do. John Murray, 


necticut, labourer, 
Fo: man 


George 


| Scotland, do lienteria, Owen Mondsy, 


eee 


'| Ireland, do dropsy ; Michzel Me Der: 


mot, do. do ulcer; Abreham Miller, 
New York, boat builder, dropsy ; Peter 
Marean, Boston, seaman, typhus 
Samuel Moore. Ireland, labouer, can’ 
rs; James Marsh, Rhode Island, seu 
man, hemoptysis : Henry Orr, Zreland, 
cooper, hydrothoras; John Procto-, 


Ponnsv'vanis, seaman, phthisis ; Timo 


‘thy Philins Connecticut, labourer, Pueu. 
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monia ; Charles Riley, Ireland, do. 
phthisis ; Manvilie Roderiques, Spain, 
Wm. Sherlan , 


diarrheac Jo: 


seaman, frost biiten ; 
Massachusetts, cooper, 
seph Seymour, East Indies, 
fracture: John Scott, Ireland. mason, 
diarrhea ; John D Sylva, East Indies, 
E\ien S:fers, New York, unmar. 
ried, ph'hisis : do. wid 
ow, (yphus: John H Swoope. Phila: 
deiphia, cle k pueumonia: James Sar 
tain, St Vincents, seaman, convulsions : 
John Thomas, Connecticut, do. con- 
sumption: John Varian, Ireland biack- 
s oith, syphilis: John Valair, St. Mar 
tins, ba ber. hydrothorax : Moses Van 
Dyke, Red Hook, slave, phthisis - E\i- 
zabeth Vashell, New Yok, ma_-ried, 


labourer 


burn: 


‘mela Swan, 


burn : James Witliamsy Baltimore, sea. 
man, pleurites. Bd 


Casualties. —On Tuesday evening about 
6 o'clock, W Stinson, at No 231 Church 
Street, was found dead. his head being in 
awindow between the sill and the sash. 
It was supposed he went to the window to 
get fresh air, and being under the influ 
ence cf ardent spirits let the sash fall up 
on his head. and was anable to extricate 
himse/f Verdict of the Coroner's inquest, 
* accidental death.’ 





On Sunday the body of Abraham Og 
den was found in the Exchange slip. in 
to which it is supposed he ace:dentally |! 
fell on Wednesday evening last. He was 
about 25 years ofage. No maiks of 
violence appearing «bout him, after the 
coroner’s view, his bodv was delivered 
to his friends, whe conveyed it to Eliza- 


beth Town, New Jersey for interment. 


Mary Reese, a young woman aged 
18 years, was seen to plunge into a cis 
tern of wate’, and was drowned befi»: 
she could be gotout. She was said to 


j 





have been labouring for some diss 


ete 


un- 
der a religions concern of mind, bo: der: 
ing ov in-anity, and to its effect the cor- 
| bi ass . ; : 

} oner’s inquest brought in their verdict. 








| The City Inspector reports the death of 


| 22 persons from the ith to the 11th of 
| Fuly, 1812. 
4-5 §§9§955559565559% 


ae 


On Saturday evening last, by the rev- 
Mr Broadhead, Mr Samuel Ccpp, jr. 
to Miss Phoebe Theall, both of this city. 


On Monday evening last by the rev. 
Mr Williams Mr Fohn Wright, junr. 
merchant, to Miss Eliza Corwin, both 

| of this city. 


| 4+5559559555965995995- 
| 


Dep, 

On Thursday afternoon last, after a 

| lingering tliness which he bore with chris. 
tran fortiu /e, Fohr King. 


' 
/ 


aged 22 years. 


At Port-au Prince, on the 12th Sune, 
| M: Sohn Rane Lawrence. a native of 
this state. 


| 

| Suddenly on the 11th inst.in consequence 
| of afail at his seut at Red Hoor Col. Ane 
| drew Devaux. The widow & fami'y will 
| dong mourn his loss and a (large circle of 
respectable friends who, from his upright 


ch raracter and hosp table habits, valued 


| him hizhly, will perhaps ever recognise 
kK 


his equal tn any other neighbour 

At Fohnstown on the 11h inst. after 
a linge ing iliness. Matthias B Hildreth, 
esq. Attor-ey General of this state 


On Tuesday night last. Mr. Fames 
Roulston in the 51st year of his age 








On Wednesday afternoon last. after @ 


| short il’ness, Mrs. Sarah Palmer, aged 
| 14 years. 
































Apollo struck the enchanting Lyre, 
The Muses sung in strains alternate.* 


<<< 


SFLECTED. 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


When through life, unblessed we rove, 
Loosing all that life made dear; 
Should some notes we used to love, 

In days of boy hood, meet our ear. 


©! how welcome Breathes thestrain, 
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Waking thoughts that long have slept, | 


Kindiing former smiles again : 
In faded eyes that long have wept. 


Like the gale that sighs along, 

Beds of Oruntal flowers ; 

In the G ateful b eath of song, 

T hat once was heard in happier hours 


Filled with balm the gale sighs on, 
Thongh the flowers have sunk in death 
So when pleasures d-eam is gene 

Its memory lives in music’s breath. 


Music O? how faint, how weak, 

Langusge faints betore the spell; 

Who should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breathe her soul so 
well, 


Friendships balmy words may feign 
Love's are ever more false than they, 
O! ’tis only music's strain, 
Cean sweetly soothe and not betray. 

J Stephenson- 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
FAREWELL TO PEACE. 


I have wooed thee, meek eyed prace; 
To thee have turn'd the vecul shell; 

Now, the darling strain must cease ; 
Harsher notes the Clarian swell. 


Then fare thee well ! for till that hour 
That sees my country’s wrongs re. 
dressed, 
Disgrace would be thy baneful dower, 
If still I clasped thee to my breast. 


And yet so beauteousis thy reign, 
So sweet thy Amaranthine bowers, 
That likethe Ci gnet’s dying strain, 
It soothes—yet grieves the parting 
hours. Wiig sili 






But fare thee w y country calls, 
"T were basest treason now to sh ink; 

1 haste to guard her sacred walls, 
Linked wi h her fate, to swim or sink. 








Our countay cALLs—freemen a. 








WAKE! 

| Riselike the Lion from his fair ! 

| Phonch Commets glare, and Earth. 
| quakes shake, 

| What men can do,that bravely pars! 


{ 
| Teli the proud Tyrant of the waves, 
That this is freedomn’s dear bought 
land; 

| That rather than be England’s slaves, 

| We'll fight, and die upon the strand. 


| For here sweet Liberty resides, 
And roves amidst our mountains 
wild ; 
Content, in humble guise abides, 
And innocence, a sportive child, 


Guard then these blessings from the 
foe ; 














Unfurl the standard —plant it high ! 
| Strike, strike, one great, one common 
blow : 
Live free, or in the ‘ last ditch die !” 
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Spirits of fire! awake! behold 

The traitors on your vitals prey ; 
Tis British fraud—'tis British gold, 
Which steals your liberties away- 


Yet—should the storm of warfare rage, 
And man ’gainst man sustain the 
shock, 
Whilst ye the awful battle wage — 
Oh dare not mercy’s plea te mock ! 


Mercy. mortality’s best cha:m— 

Mercy, the attribute of Heaven, 
War of its ruilt can half disarm, 

And bid the Warrior rise forgiven. 
Spirit of vengence! hear the plea, 

Thy bleeding brother haste to save! 
Stop, stop the carnage—xee they flee— 

Oh! ceasy wiérifor the grave ! 
Soldier! thy . ee fight, 

Thy feelings bi = spare the foe, 
Knowing thy wrongs obey what’s right, 

Nor dare to strike a coward's blow, 







Arise, Columbia's E -gle, rise! 
And imp once more thy drooping 
wing ; 

And asthousoar’st through native skies, 
May Victory triumphant spring ! 
Then gentle peace, my meek eyed love, 

Again we'll climb the mountain’s 
height ; 
Again through verdent vallies rove, 
And live and ‘ove with new delight. 
April 9. 1812. 
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The following elegant and pathetic lines 
are from the pen of J.C Gii Letann 
Iste Editer of the Pittsburgh Mercury 
whose name already stands very high 
on the short but honorable fist of A- 
merican Poets. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MISS —— 


’T was far across the Western wild, 
And o’er the dark Sandusky’s wave, 
That Genius lost a favour’dehild— 
That yeuth and beauty sought the 
grave. 


| Although our tears shall sil be shed, 


For the dear lovely hapless mac, 


i ee ee 





nate 


Yet friendly foot shall never tre «i, 
| Around the spot where thou art laid 


For ruin’d is thy father’s cot, 

That stood beside the skirting wood 

: No friencly eye shall ma k the spot, 
Where once thesimple mansion stood. 





_ The savage natives with their bows 
| Along those wilds may chace the deer, 
| But o’er the sod whare vou repese, 
| No friend shall ever drop a tear. 


"Yet sacred shall thy memory be, 
If Virtue has a friend on earth : 
And every heart shall feel for thee, 
That felt thy genius ard thy worth. 





What, though to grace .thy grave, no 
art 
Its costly labours did bestow— 
/ Thy tomb is here in every heart, 
And here our tears shall ever flow. 
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